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Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln, Quincy and 

the Civil War. 

By Capt. William H. Gay, Quincy, Illinois. 



It was on the 9th day of April, 1865, forty-nine years ago, 
that the military history of the Confederacy was concluded in 
the surrender of Lee and his army; and four years from 
the date that the rebel commissioners gave formal notice to the 
Federal Government that if any attempt should be made to 
provision Fort Sumter, that it could not be done without the 
effusion of blood. It was on the 12th day of April, 1861, fifty- 
three years ago, that South Carolina opened fire on Fort 
Sumter; and exactly four years later, the army of Northern 
Virginia laid down its arms and vanished as an organized 
menacing force, virtually closing the war. Forty-nine years 
ago, Abraham Lincoln, the beloved of our nation, died from 
a shot fired by the hand of an assassin. 

I never can approach the name of Lincoln without a feeling 
that I am drawing near to divinity. I am not a man worshiper, 
but if there ever was a man that I came near to worshiping, it 
was Abraham Lincoln. For years after his tragic death, I 
could not talk about him without breaking down; the nature 
of the man so appealed to me down to the inner depths of 
my being. 

Every one in this our new-born nation, whether soldier or 
citizen, cannot but feel the moving impulse of the highest and 
noblest patriotism at the mention of that great name. No 
other name is so uniquely linked with the life and destiny of 
our nation. No other name is more profoundly revered by all 
the people of this country. The world has never produced a 
type of man so supremely great in all things. A physical 
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giant that was never worsted ; a mental power that was never 
defeated; a composite force, shrewd and alert, ever ready to 
meet any emergency; a wonderful example of heroic courage 
and unyielding purpose ; just, patient, gentle, loving and ten- 
der, he stands among men without a peer. As an eminent 
judge said of him: "No other man so great ever came into 
the tide of time." 

It was my great good fortune to see and hear Mr. Lincoln at 
Galesburg in debate with Douglas, and the impression made 
upon my mind will never be effaced. 

There was here revealed to me something new in the mental 
make-up of great men — the rare combination of mental and 
moral qualities that we would look for in a man to uphold and 
carry out the loftiest ideals of statesmanship. And how tran- 
scendently this shone out in him when he undertook the guid- 
ance of our nation through the perils of civil war ! 

Bight here I am tempted to describe these two giants as I 
viewed them in this great debate. The manner of the men 
was without compare. Physically and mentally, they were ut- 
terly unlike. In their physical make-up, nature went very 
near to the extremes of great and small. In manner, Lincoln 
was pleasant, full of good nature and very friendly; while 
Douglas was haughty, tyrannical and overbearing. In debate, 
Lincoln met his opponent's hard hits with calm and unruffled 
serenity; never manifesting the least ill-temper, and always 
fair; while Douglas would lose his temper, rave and become 
unjust. I have seen him under the galling lash of sarcasm, 
go into a towering rage and browbeat till he frothed at the 
mouth. To cite an instance in point : Not long after the abro- 
gation of the Missouri Compromise, Douglas came into Knox 
County to explain and support his newly found doctrine of 
"squatter sovereignty." As soon as his coming was known, 
the Eepublicans became anxious to have this question debated 
and made an effort to get Mr. Lincoln to come and meet him. 
But Mr. Lincoln could not come. This was a disappointment 
to the Eepublicans, for they wanted their side of the question 
presented. In this dilemma, the students of Knox suggested 
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Mr. Blanchard, their president, to meet the emergency. This 
was agreed to, and Mr. Blanchard was invited and accepted. 

Now Blanchard, though a brilliant talker with unlimited 
command of language, who could thrill and sway an audience 
as he pleased, was little equipped to meet so powerful and 
wily a political debater as Douglas. But he was a good histori- 
ographer, and kept track of the serpentine political record of 
his antagonist, and did not hesitate to meet him. He had a 
fine clear voice, and was a master in the use of cruel, keen- 
cutting sarcasm, and an adept in the art of ridicule. As 
against this, Douglas was no match. 

The meeting was to be at Knoxville, the county seat of 
Knox, and at the appointed time a great crowd came from all 
parts of the county. When the men met, the arrangements of 
debate were quickly made. Douglas was to open with an hour. 
Blanchard to follow with an hour and a half, and Douglas to 
close with a half hour. Douglas ' opening was satisfactory to 
the democrats, who were very much in the minority, and he 
sat down with complacent satisfaction, as they gave him round 
after round of applause. Blanchard now arose to take his 
coveted opportunity. After a few words explaining how he 
came into the situation, he took up the political record of 
Douglas and brought to light such a mass of incongruities, 
showed up his changing processes for self-aggrandizement, 
pointing out his selfish purposes in words of such torturing 
ridicule and scathing sarcasm, that the great crowd went wild 
with laughter and derision. For a short time, Douglas main- 
tained a seeming composure. But as Blanchard went on with 
his avalanche of merciless lashing, "fierce as ten furies, ter- 
rible as hell," doubling him up so completely in a mesh of 
absurdities, he lost his temper; anger took complete posses- 
sion of the man and he champed his teeth, frothed at the 
mouth, showing in every line of his face how deeply he was 
stirred. It was a castigation I never can forget. 

When he arose to make reply, the whole outer man was dis- 
torted by the storm of passion within. I have never seen such 
an exhibition in any other public speaker before nor since. He 
began by saying, in his big, measured staccato tone of voice : 
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" Fellow Citizens — You have listened to what the reverend 
gentleman has said, and I will leave it to your judgment 
whether he has honorably met the question and made answer 
to the great principles I have laid down, or has made an in- 
famous attempt to villify me." He then went on a tirade of 
browbeating, unreasonable in asperity, and interpolating the 
phrase, "the reverend gentleman," so frequently that it 
seemed undignified and foolish. In reply to Blanchard's 
charge of his changing political attitude he said, "A wise man 
sometimes changes his mind, but a fool never." 

But to return from my digression. Lincoln and Douglas 
both had far-reaching voices. Lincoln's was high-keyed, pene- 
trating and very distinct, while that of Douglas was deep and 
bellowing, and sometimes after long speaking, hoarse and in- 
distinct. Lincoln was broad, deep and original. Douglas 
could not be so classed. He had a strong, forceful intellect, 
with great capacity to gather up from others and make use 
of the material in his way, to the greatest advantage. In sup- 
porting a question, he sought to discover all the weak points 
as well as the strong, so that he was rarely ever caught by a 
surprise. Long training and experience had made him one of 
the most formidable debaters of his time. So well did he un- 
derstand every art of plausibility, every mystifying subtlety, 
and so familiar was he with every avenue to obscurity, that 
Lincoln once compared him to a cuttle-fish, which has no way 
of defense when pursued, save by ejecting a dark fluid, which 
so blackens the water that its enemy cannot see and it escapes 
in the darkness. No man in the country was so able to meet 
Lincoln as Douglas ; and no man was better equipped to meet 
Douglas than Lincoln. 

Mr. Douglas cannot be called a great orator, for he had none 
of the requisites in him to make one. But he was a great de- 
bater, a strong forceful man, and a leader of wonderful per- 
suasive power. When rebellion brought into peril our unity, 
Stephen A. Douglas stood steadfastly loyal to his country and 
the last act of his life proved his uncompromising patriotism 
for which history will give him enduring honor. 
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Mr. Lincoln's oratory was winning and convincing, and the 
simple style of it unique and effective. It opened to my under- 
standing a new kind of oratory, whose propelling force moved 
on a higher plane of reasoning and eloquence. There was an 
invincible power in its searching order, that cut right through 
the cunning sophistries of his opponent, upsetting every prop 
to his position. It was an overmastering oratory, that de- 
lighted and convinced. 

This power of Mr. Lincoln to convince was accentuated in 
him to an amazing degree. His sure insight led him to see into 
and through every possible condition of every question pre- 
sented to his mind. There was no subtlety or obscurity in the 
argument of his adversary that he could not penetrate. His 
mighty grasp of things and comprehension of them, with his 
divine gift of imagination, enabled him to clearly see the fu- 
ture and courageously point out the aspirations and needs of 
humanity. It was this power which led him to see the coming 
of the irrepressible conflict between freedom and slavery, and 
to forecast the destiny of this nation. 

As time went on it began to appear that this man was the 
pilot who was to steer our nation over the shoals of threaten- 
ing dissolution. The irritating threat of secession had been the 
whip of the South, to drive the North to yield to the demands 
of the slave power ; and the patient North had conceded much. 
But now the time had come to call a halt. 

The great Union leaders of the country met and called the 
convention of 1860 to nominate a man most sure to meet the 
impending crisis. The convention met in Chicago May 16. 
Here came together the most distinguished men in the Re- 
publican party, to deliberate and act in an emergency that 
called for the wisest statesmanship. The life of the nation was 
at stake, and the man who took the helm to guide and direct 
must be great in intellect, full of wisdom, far-seeing, patient, 
firm and of undoubted loyalty and patriotism; a man every 
way best fitted to fulfill this mission. 

It was my great privilege to attend that convention, be pres- 
ent at all of its proceedings and see so many of the great 
Union leaders of the North, and hear them speak upon the 
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vital questions of the hour. Here the initial move took root 
to sweep human slavery from the register of the nation. 

At the appointed time, the nominations were made. Lincoln 
and Seward were the leading favorites. It was a tremendous 
moment when the balloting began. Every one in that great 
"Wigwam" came under an oppressive burden of anxiety. All 
was still as a house of death; flesh, blood and muscle were 
writhing under the intensity of the strain. Then a voice call- 
ing the vote of states was heard. The first ballot resulted in 
no choice, and sent dismay into, and brought gloom over the 
Seward forces, for they had felt sure of the nomination of 
their candidate on the first ballot. Hope now manifested itself 
in eager action by the friends of Lincoln. The second ballot 
was called and passed without result, save that Lincoln was 
gaining. When the third ballot began, you could almost dis- 
cern in the loaded air that "the hour had come." The still- 
ness and attention was profound. As the call of states pro- 
ceeded and it became more and more apparent that Lincoln 
was the coming man, ripples of satisfaction could be heard. 
When the last state announced its vote, Lincoln was two short 
of the nomination. Instantly Ohio changed four votes to Lin- 
coln and his nomination was made. Then the pent-up energies 
of that vast assemblage burst forth in a whirlwind of acclaim. 
The scene was without compare — indescribable. Strong men 
wept, wrought up by an overpowering tempest of feeling. It 
left an impression never to be forgotten. 

Abraham Lincoln was elected by the anti-slavery vote and 
the loyal Union voters of the North. Anticipating grave trou- 
ble, because of the inflammatory state of the Southern mind, 
the meeting of Congress in December, 1860, became an event of 
extraordinary interest and solicitude. On its assembling, the 
black spirit of secession began to show its disloyal attitude 
and brazenly to assert itself and unblushingly give utterances 
to treasonable designs. This unreasonable attitude of the 
South only served to bind together more closely the loyal 
North. It was deeply stirred, and the secessionists were 
warned that the day of compromises was passed, and that any 
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attempt to secede would be opposed by all the power of the 
government; that secession meant war. But notwithstanding 
this warning, the more violent advocates of secession began 
their leave-taking. 

Soon the disloyal states, one by one, began to secede. It 
was indeed a trying time for all the loyal people of the coun- 
try. Quincy took note of it, and responded, as I find on the 
records of the First Congregational Church the following 
entry in the handwriting of the Eev. S. Hopkins Emery : 

"January 3rd, 1861. This day, appointed by proclamation 
of President Buchanan, as a day to be observed by the nation 
for fasting, humiliation and prayer in view of the secession 
of several of the Southern States from the Union, was re- 
ligiously observed, by this Church in the lecture room, morn- 
ing and evening. A day of solemn interest/ 9 

September 26, 1861, the following is entered upon the rec- 
ords of the church : 

"This day was observed as a day of fasting and prayer, in 
accordance with the recommendation of President Lincoln; 
being a time of Civil War. The pastor preached from Isaiah 
58:6, 'Is not this the fast that I have chosen, to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke?' " 

This was a very appropriate text when the life or death of a 
nation hung in the balance, and the freedom and rights of an 
oppressed race were at stake. This sermon was delivered by 
the Eev. S. Hopkins Emery, then pastor of the church. 

When Abraham Lincoln entered upon his high duties as 
chief executive of the nation, there lay a task before him that 
might well appall the stoutest heart. An empty treasury, a 
scattered navy and our southern forts and defences practically 
made useless by the hand of treason, all this and more, con- 
fronted him. Lincoln at once saw the magnitude of his work. 
While many believed that the struggle would be short and 
even Seward had said that the rebellion would be over in 
ninety days, Lincoln knew better; and realized the full meas- 
ure of his task and the tremendous responsibilities laid upon 
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him, and went courageously and comprehensively to the work. 
Once when the burden bore him near the point of breaking, he 
said to one of his generals : "You have no idea of the terrible 
weight of the care and sense of responsibility of this office of 
mine. If to reign in the lower regions is as hard as what I 
have to undergo here, I could but find it in my heart to pity 
even Satan himself. " What disappointment and anguish he 
underwent in the earlier months of the war, because of the fail- 
ures of his commanding generals, is a matter of history. Mc- 
Clellan worried him most of any. Meade won a splendid vic- 
tory at Gettysburg, but his failure to annihilate Lee's army 
before it got across the Potomac, nearly broke his heart. 
Meade's opportunity was there to destroy the rebel forces and 
make himself one of the greatest generals of the age. Lin- 
coln, in the flood of his disappointment, wrote him the follow- 
ing letter : 

"You fought and beat the enemy. At least, his loss was as 
great as yours. He retreated, and you did not, as it seems to 
me, pressingly pursue him; but a flood in the river detained 
him till, by slow degrees, you were again upon him. You had 
at least 20,000 veteran troops directly with you and as many 
more raw ones within supporting distance, all in addition to 
those who fought with you at Gettysburg, while it was not pos- 
sible he had received a single recruit, and yet you stood by 
and let the flood run down, bridges be built and the enemy 
move away at his leisure without attacking him. To have 
closed upon him would, in connection with our other late suc- 
cesses, have ended the war. As it is, the war will be prolonged 
indefinitely." 

But Lincoln, with his great generous nature to plead against 
this severe arraignment, could not, after reflection, find heart 
to send the letter to his general— and did not. But when a few 
days later he saw Meade, he did say, after congratulating him 
upon his great victory: "But, Meade, it seems to me, you 
shooed the geese over the river !" 

Among the men of Quincy not in the service behind the 
guns, no one man, I may say, was more conspicuously devoted 
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and so actively helpful among the soldiers during the dark 
days of the rebellion, especially the unfortunate ones, than the 
Eev. Samuel Hopkins Emery. As I look through the records 
of his activities in those years of our struggles in that war, I 
am amazed and wonder how flesh and blood could accomplish 
so much without breaking. 

Mr. Emery became pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in 1855, preached his first sermon November 4, and 
was installed on December 12. Mr. Charles H. Bull was clerk 
at the time. In May, 1860, Mr. Bull resigned, "and the pas- 
tor (by his consent )," so the record reads, "was elected to fill 
the place vacated. ' ' Mr. Emery kept the church records from 
this time on through the war. Everything of interest con- 
nected with the church and its work, including its activities 
in the war, were faithfully recorded. It shows that forty 
members of the First Congregational Church and Society gave 
their services to the cause of their country. Every name is 
entered in the record book, in the handwriting of Mr. Emery, 
giving rank, company and regiment, with this notation : "No 
records (of the church) to be inserted (on these pages,) ap- 
propriated to the roll of members of the church and congre- 
gation, enlisted in our country's service to crush an unhal- 
lowed rebellion.' ' In this list are many names of prominent 
men, well known in the early history of Quincy. 

In his annual sermon for the year 1864 Mr. Emery made the 
following statement: 

"I attended seventy-seven funerals, of these thirty-two were 
soldiers, twenty-four outside of my congregation, twenty-one 
my accustomed hearers or belonging to families waiting on 
my ministry." Added to this was his other church work, and 
the trying labors in the soldiers' hospitals. The death of 
every soldier was recorded, and the conditions and circum- 
stances surrounding this earthly rite were placed on record 
with his own hand. For example, I quote an entry made Feb- 
ruary 21, 1862 : 

"This day, attended the funeral of Mr. William J. Dobson 
of the Twelfth Wisconsin Regiment, from Viola, Richland 
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County, Wisconsin, whose parents, brothers and sisters reside 
there. His mother is a professor of religion. A brother, mem- 
ber of the same company, walked with me to the grave. He 
and another military comrade were my only attendants. Sad, 
sad fruits of war. I was summoned a few days before to the 
hospital to attend a funeral, and through the carelessness of 
somebody, after my arrival, the body of the poor soldier, 
Evans by name, a member of the Tenth Illinois Cavalry, was 
hurried off to the grave, the same day he died; without prayer 
or Christian burial. He was only a private ! and no relation 
near." 

These words and many others I find, show how deeply and 
tenderly his thoughts were moving him constantly to action to 
ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate soldiers in the 
hospitals. 

During the months of October and November, 1862, while 
the church was undergoing repairs, he was engaged on behalf 
of the Army Commission of St. Louis, in visiting the army in 
the Southwest, and also representing the Christian Commis- 
sion of Philadelphia. At this time, he visited more than one 
hundred regiments; looked through fifteen general, and a 
large number of regimental hospitals and five large camps of 
contrabands at Memphis, Helena, Columbus, Jackson and 
Corinth. To perform all this was no light task. But his active 
mind and body, and his sympathetic heart made him tireless 
in his efforts to secure for the men in the field and hospital 
all good things possible for their comfort. 

From January 10, 1863, to the close of the war, Mr. Emery 
was chaplain of the army hospital at Quincy, and was indeed 
the "good Samaritan" to the unfortunate inmates. 

Quincy was quite a large rendezvous for troops. These 
were coming in and going out almost constantly. Ten regi- 
ments were organized here and sent to the front — the Six- 
teenth, Fiftieth, Seventy-eighth, Eighty-fourth, One Hundred 
and Nineteenth, One Hundred and Thirty-seventh, One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-eighth, One Hundred and Forty-eighth, One 
Hundred and Fifty-first, and the Twenty-ninth United States 
Colored — all infantry arm of the service. 
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Many of the sick, wounded, dying and dead were brought 
here from the armies in the field; some to convalesce, some 
to die and some to be buried. These were indeed years "that 
tried men's souls.' ' But the loyal men and women of Quincy 
were equal to the full measure of the task laid before them, 
and never faltered in their courage and devotion. The wealthy 
men gave liberally and freely to the cause, and the women gave 
largely of their time and efforts to meet the needs and make 
comfortable our soldiers in hospital and field. 

Thus it will be seen that Quincy was very prominent in all 
activities of the civil war. Men of national reputation were 
among her citizens ; and these joined hands with the loyal and 
great spirits of the country to maintain the sacred unity of 
the nation. 

But the sacrifice, the awful sacrifice and the burden of it, 
which this monstrous, hateful war laid upon the hearts of 
millions of loyal and once happy people, had put the nation 
into the deepest sorrow and mourning. And now, just at the 
time when the reaction was setting in because of the final 
triumph of right over wrong, and the joy of coming peace was 
filling the hearts of all, the same unruly spirit, wanton and 
brutal, thrust out its loathsome hand, and perpetrated the 
barbaric crime of assassination. And again the nation 
mourned. 

I was at the time of this our crowning disaster, stationed 
with my company at Nashville, Tennessee, where we were 
quartered during the winter and spring of '64- '65. Here 
Thomas had met Hood on the 15th and 16th of December, and 
well nigh annihilated his army. Sherman had marched to the 
sea with little opposition, making clear the weakness of the 
Confederacy; Grant was moving to capture Lee, all of which 
gave hope and promise that the end was near. And now we 
were hourly looking, for news of surrender. 

On the morning of April 10, 1865, the anxious waiting was 
brought to rest by the glad news of the surrender. The end 
had come ; and the joy of it brought out wild demonstrations 
of delight and shouts of victory from thousands of Union 
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soldiers encamped at Nashville. Immediately an order to fire 
a salnte of fifty guns was issued to celebrate this great victory, 
and my battery had the honor of being selected to perform 
this service. My company occupied Fort Negley. This fort 
was situated on the highest point, a short distance south of 
the city, and was mounted with guns of heavy and light caliber, 
which covered all the southern approaches to the city. 

We must celebrate, was the spontaneous sentiment of the 
loyal army and the loyal citizens of Nashville ; and Saturday, 
the 15th of April, was fixed as the day to give expression to 
the exultation of triumph that took possesion of us all; for it 
seemed that the winter of our discontent had gone, and the 
glorious summer-time of peace was come. 

And so on the appointed day, Nashville put on her brightest 
robes to shine beautiful in this hour of the nation's joy. It 
was a rare spectacle of patriotic splendor ; well fitting the oc- 
casion. The army was to march in grand review, accoutered 
as for war. It was a brilliant inspiring sight to see the differ- 
ent commands marching to take position in the great line of 
march. Bands of music, and fife and drum broke the air with 
soul-stirring music. The infantry and artillery were march- 
ing in separate columns. I was riding at the head of the 
column of artillery. When turning into College Street, to 
take the position assigned to us, I looked down the street and 
saw a horseman riding towards me at a rapid gallop. As he 
drew near, I recognized General Thomas' chief of artillery, 
$nd I noticed at once that he was moved by some deep and 
powerful emotion. When he reached my side he said, in a 
voice of deep intensity: "Have you heard the dreadful 
news ? " I then realized that something terrible had happened, 
and halting my command, I replied excitedly, "No, what is 
it?" He replied, "President Lincoln and Secretary Seward 
were assassinated last night!" For the moment this appall- 
ing announcement so staggered me and benumbed my senses 
that I was speechless and reeled in my saddle, nearly over- 
come. It was a dreadful moment to meet, and the shock of it 
effected me the remainder of the day. I do not remember that 
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I gave utterance to a single word but rode silently down to 
the public square, where I met Governor Brownlow, Mr. Eod- 
gers, president of the State Senate, and the speaker of the 
House of Representatives. ' i Parson ' ' Brownlow had recently 
been inaugurated Governor of Tennessee. It was a gloomy 
meeting. The Governor was seated in his carriage, looking 
the embodiment of misery. His strong, honest face showed 
the marks of distress he felt within. In a low, faltering voice 
he gave me all the facts then known, and I passed on to learn 
more, if possible, at headquarters. 

The rank and file were now getting hold of the dreadful 
news, and the glad acclaim of the morning soon subsided into 
subdued mutterings of resentful discontent. The beautiful 
flags, which had floated triumphantly in the breezes, were 
dropped to half-mast. Joy was turned to sorrow and hilarity 
to grief. Further proceeding in the program for the day was 
stopped, and the troops were sent back to their quarters. 
Minute guns were ordered to be fired until sundown; and the 
First Iowa and another battery at Fort Johnson were detailed 
to perform this service. 

And now came a rallying from the first shock of this awful 
calamity, and with it a deeper sense of irreparable loss; and 
it awakened the deepest indignation, increasing as the hours 
passed on, till it reached the flood-gate of such intensity that 
many of the well-known southern citizens sought safety in 
hiding. Some, less cautious in speech, declared their satis- 
faction, and were shot dead on the spot by an outraged 
soldiery. 

I remained in my quarters for most of the day, pondering 
over the possible consequences of this unexpected crisis at 
such a critical moment in the affairs of our nation. 

Abraham Lincoln gone ! This man of the hour ! This man, 
who held in his hands a divine mission to humanity, to solve 
the problem of the unshackled bondsmen, and to finish the 
great task still remaining, to uplift and make a place for a 
ransomed people ! Gone ! 
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And this is the man, whose birthday all the people unite to 
honor every year. And for his deeds and for his humanity he 
will forever stand out the grandest figure in American his- 
tory. His is the type of greatness that will endure, for he was 
the incarnation of human rights. 



